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MOORE'S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 
—— 
*® Whose mind was an essence, compounded with art, 
From the finest and best of all other men’s powers; 
Who rul’d like a wizard the world of the heart, 
And could call ip its sunshine, or bring down its showers ; 


Whose humour, as guy as the fire-fly’s bright light 
Play’d round every subject, and shone as it play'’d; 
Whose wit in the combat, as gentle as bright, 
Ne’er carried a heart-stain away or its blade; 
Whose eloquence, brightning whatever it try’d, 
Whether reason or fancy,—the gay or the grave, 
Nor as rapid, as deep, and as brilliant a tide, 
As ever bore freedom aloft on its wave.” 


Monody on Sheridan, ascribed to Moore, written in 1816. 


The posthumous memo'rs of a man like Sheridan, dis- 
tinguished as an elegant author, and an accomplished 
statesman, written by so able and impartial a biographer 
as Mr. Moore, cannot fail to prove interesiing and instruc- 
tive. If we may be allowed to judge of the entire work 
from the portion we have had sufficient leisure to peruse, 
we feel justified in asserting that the author has performed 
his task with ability, taste, and what is of still more 
importance, with fidelity. He has not fallen into a 
fault too common with those writers, who undertake to 
portray the characters of eminent and popular men; he 
has: not been influenced by that foolish and mischievous 
maxim, * De mortuis nil nisi bonunm,”—a maxim which 
no historian ought to adopt, who has any regard for 
his own literary character, or for the moral which it ought 
te be his highest ambition to inculcate. A partial bio- 
grapher, who conceals or extenuates the blemishes, and 
exaggerates the merits of the hero of his narrative, resem- 
bles a servile artist, who, in order to gratify inordinate 
personal vanity, produces a flattering portrait, which, as it 
conveys none of the prominent characteristics o the ori- 
ginal, is utterly worthiess. 

Whilst Mr. Moore has done ample justice to the man- 
ners, genius, and, if we may us: the phrase, to the good 
Points in the motley character of Sheridan, he has neither 
permitted his political predilections, nor the esp it du corps, 
80 natural to men of congenial souls, to blind him to the 
weaknesses and eyregious faults of the man whose life 
he has undertaken to transmit to posterity. We are 
inclined to place implicit reliance upon the fidelity of 
these memoirs, because we have, in our cursory perusal 
of them, met with several anecdotes with which we were 
previously acquainted, but which Mr. Moore relates with 
more simplicity, and less exagyeration or embellish- 
ment, than any of his predecessors in the same career.— 
He appears to have sacrificed nothing ad caplandum vul. 
gus; and in his narration of the duels, he has judiciously 
adopted Sheridan’s own unostentatious relation, in pre- 
ference to a much more extraordinary and sanguinary 
detail of those rencousters which we recollect to have pe- 
rused muny years ago. 

We are not sufticiently acquainted with the work under 
consideration to be aware whether the author has recorded 
one of Mr. Sheridan's bon mots, which we always con- 
sidered as a chef d'euvre in its way, and which we shall 





repeating what Mr. Moore may have told his readers with 
much greater cffect. At one of the Stafford clection din- 
ners, after Sheridan had delivered an eloquent and power- 
ful speech, in which he alluded te his own political con- 
sistency, which, up to that period, was unquestionable, 
the health of his son, Mr. Thomas Sheridan, was given 
from the chair, with the addition—** may the son tread 
in the steps of his father.” This compliment elicited a 
brief speech from the young man, in course of which, 
after the usual acknowledgments, he surprised the com- 
pany with the following frank, although, doubdess, 
ironical, avowal :—** Gentlemen, if ever it should be mv 
lot to obtain a seat in Parliament, I shall not, like my 
father, suffer my integrity to stand in the way of my 
promotion ;—consistency shall not mar my prospects as 
they have thwarted his. No, Gentlemen, I will take my 
seat in the House with a placard on my forehead, inscribed 
with the words °*¢o /et.’“"—Here his father, in a kind of 
theatrical whisper, which was audible throughout tle 
room, said, across the table,—‘* When you put up that 
placard, Tom, be more explicit, and add ‘ unfurnished.’ ” 
This hit produced a loud and long continued burst of 
laughter, and the voung orator sat down as much amused 
with his father as the rest of the company were. 

As we shall.probably for a few ensuing weeks continue 


s'ster, Mrs. Trickell, confided to her, in dying, gives the 
finish to this picture of domestic usefulness. When it is 
recollected, too, that the person thus homelily employed 
was gifted with every charm that could adorn and delight 
society, it would be difficult, perhaps, to find any where a 
more perfect example of that happy mixture of utility and 
ornament, in which all that is prized by the husband aad 
ihe lover combines, and which renders woman what the 
sacred fire was to the Pzrsees—not vnly an object of adora- 
tion on their altars, but a source of warmth and comfort 
to their hearths. 

* To say that, with all this, she was not happy, nor 
escaped the censure of the world, is but to assign to her 
that share of shadow, without which nothing bright ever 
existed on this earth. United not only by marriage, but 
by love, to a man who was the object of universal admira- 
uon, and whose vanity and passions too often led him to 
yield to the temptations by which he was surrounded, it 
was but natural that, in the consciousness of her own 
power to charm, she should be now and then piqued inte 
an appearance of retaliation, and seem to listen with com 
tlicence to some of those numerous worshippers whe 
crowd around such beautiful and unguarded shrines. Not 
that she was at any time unwatched by Sheridan :—on the 
contrary, he followed her with a lover's eyes threughout ; 
and it was believed of both, by those who oe them best, 
that, even when they seemed most attracted by other ob 
jects, they would willingly, had they consulted the real 
wishes of their hearts, have given up every one in the 
world foreach other. So wantonly did those who have 
happiness in their grasp trifle with that rare and delicate 





our extracts from Mr. Moore’s entertaining . we 
shall not overload our columns with too copious extracts 
at one time, as our object is merely to lay before our 
readers a few specimens of a work, the original of which 
will unquestionably attain that popularity which the works 
of the translator of Anacreon never fail to experience.—We 
shall commence our selections with the interesting de- 
scription of the lovely and accomplished lady who was the 
first object of Mr. Sheridan’s choice, and the favourite 
object of his early muse. se 


MRS. SHERIDAN. 

*¢In the year 1792, after a long illness, which termi- 
nated in‘consumptuion, Mrs. Sheridan died at Bristol, in 
the 38h year of her age. 

** There has seldom, perhaps, existed a finer combina. 
tion of all those qualities that attract both eye and heart 
than this accomplished and lovely person exhibited. ‘To 
Judge by what we hear, it was impossible to see her with- 
out admiration, or know her witheut love; and a late 
Bishop used to say that she ‘seemed to him the connect- 
ing lnk between woman and angel.’ The devotedness of 
affection, too, with which she was regarded, not only by 
her own father and sisters, but by all her husband's family, 
showed that her fascination was of that best kind, which, 
like charity * begins at home ;° and that, while }er beauty 
and musie enchanted the world, she had charms more in- 
trinsic and lasting for those who came nearer to her. We 
have already seen with what pliant sympathy she followed 
her husband through his various pursuits,—identifying 
herself with the politician as warmly and readily as with 
the author, and keeping love still attendant on genius 
through all his transformations. As the wife of the dra- 
matist and manager, we tind her calculating the receipts 
of the house, assisting in the adaptatin of her husband’s 


vr - . * 
treasure, till, like the careless hand playing with a rcee, 
‘In swinging it rudely, too rudely, alas ! 

They snap it—it falls to the ground.’ 


“They had, immeciately after their marriage, as we 
have seen, pussed some time in a litle cottage at Kast. 
burnbam, and it was a period of course h ng remembered 
by them both for its happiness. I have been told bya 
trend of Sheridan, that he ence overheard him exclaiming 
to himself, after looking for sonve moments at his wite with a 
pang, no di ubt, ef melarcholy self reproach, * Could any 
thing bring back those first feclings 2” then adding, with a 
sigh, * Yes, perl.aps the cottage at Easthurnham ought.’ In 
this, as well gs in some other tai s of the seme kind, there 
is assuredly any thing but that commor-place indifference 
which too often clouds over the evening of married life.— 
On the contrary, it seems rather the struggle of affection 

with its own remorse; and, like the humorist, whe 
mourned over the extinction of his intellect so eloquently 

as to prove that it was still in full vigour, shows love to 

be still warmly alive in the very act of lamenting its death. 


** The health of Mrs. Sheridan, as we see by some of 
her Jetters, had been for some time delicate ;_ but 1t appears 
that her last fatal il!ness originated in a cold, which she 
had caught in the summer of the preceding year. Though 
she continued from that time to grow gradually worse, her 
friends were flattered with the hope that as soon as her 
confinement should take place, she would be relieved trom 
all that appeared most dangerous in her complaint. * That 
event, however, produced but a temporary intermission of 
the malady, which returned after a few days with such in- 
creased violence, that it became necessary for her, as a 
last hope, to try the wateys of Bristol.” 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


6 The beauties of this comedy are so universally known 
and felt, that criticism may be spared the trouble of dwell- 





opera, and reading over the plays sent in by dramatic can- 
didates. As the wife of the senator and orator, we sce her | 
with no less zeal making extracts from state- papers, and 
copying ont ponderous pamphlets—entering with all her 
heart und soul into the details of el: ctions, and even en- 
deavouring to futhom the mysteries of the funds. The 
affectionate and sensible care with which she watched over, 





here, from recollection, venture to relate, at the risk of 


not only her own childreo, but those which her beloved 


ing upon them very minutely. With but little interest in 


‘ the plot, with no very profound or ingenious development 


of character, and with a group of personages, not one of 
whom has any legitimate claims upon either our affection 
or esteem, it yet, by the admirable skill with which its 
materials are managed—the happy contrivance of the situa. 
tions, at once both natural and striking—the fine feeling 
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of the ridiculous that smiles throughout, and the perpetual 
play of wit which never tires, but seems, like running 
water, to be kept fresh by its own flow—by all this general 
animation and effect, combined with a finish of the details, 
almost faultless, it unites the suffrages at once of the re- 
fined and the simple, and is not less successful in minis- 
tering to the natural enjoyment of the latter, than in ‘satis- 
fying and delighting the most fastidious tastes among the 
former. And this is the true triumph of genius in all the 
arts—whether in painting, sculpture, music, or literature, 
those works which have pleased the greatest number of 
people of all classes, for the longest space of time, may, 
without hesitation, be pronounced the best; and however 
mediocrity may enshrine in the admiration of the select 
few, the palm of excellence can only be awarded by the 
many. 

7 The defects of The School for Scandal, if they can be 
allowed to amount to defects, are, in a great measure, 
traceable to that amalgamation of two distinct plots, out 
of which, as I have already shown, the piece was formed. 
From this cause—like an accumulation of wealth from the 
union of two rich families—has devolved that excessive 
opulence of wit, with which, as some critics think, the 
dialogue is overloaded 3 and which Mr. Sheridan himself 
used often to mention, as a fault of which he was conscious 
in his work. That he had no such scruple, however, in 
writing it, appears evident, from the pains which he took 
to string upon his new plot every bright thought and fancy 
which he had brought together for the two others; and it 
is not a little curious, in turning over his manuscript, to 
see how the outstanding jokes are kept in recollection upoa 
the margin, till he can find some opportunity of funding 
them to advantage in the text. The consequence of all 
this is, that the dialogue, from beginning to end, is a con- 
tinued sparkling of polish and point; and the whole of the 
dramatis persone might be comprised under one common 
designation of Wits. Even * Trip,’ the servant, is as 
pointed and shining as the rest, and has his master’s wit, 
as he has his birth-day clothes, * with the gloss on.” The 
only personage among them that shows any ‘ temperance 
in jesting’ is old Rowley; and he, too, in the original, had 
his share in the general largess of bon'mots—one of the 
liveliest in the piece being at first given to him, though 
afterwards transferred, with somewhat more fitness, to Sir 
Oliver. In short, the entire comedy is a sort of E1- Dorado 
of wit, where the precious metal is thrown about by all 
classes, as carelessly as if they had not the least idea of its 
value. 

** Another blemish that hypercriticism has noticed, and 
which may likewise be traced to the original conformati 
of the play, is the uselessness of some of the character 
to the action or business of it—almost the whole of the 
* Scandalous College’ being but, as it were, excrescences, 
through which none of the life-blood of the plot circulates. 
The cause of this is evident. Sir Benjamin Backbite, in 
the first plot to which he belonged, was a principal per- 
sonage ; but being transplanted trom thence into one with 
which he has no connexion, not only he, but his uncle 
Crabtree, and Mr. Candour, though contributing abun. 
dantly to the animation of the dialogue, have hardly any 
thing todo with the advancement of the story, and, like 
the accessories in a Greek drama, are but as a sort of 
chorus of scandal throughout. That this defect, or rather 
peculiarity. should have been observed at first, when cri- 
ticism was freshly on the watch for food, is easily concciva- 
ble; and I have beef told by a friend, who was in the pit, 
on the first night of performance, that a person who sat 
near him said, impatiently during the famous scene at 
Lady Sneerwell’s in the second act‘ { wish these people 
would have done talking, and let the play begin.’”” 

SMERIDAN'6 FIRST 6PEECH IN PARLIAMENT. 

** He made hig first speech in Parliament on the 20th 
ef November, 1780, when a petition was presented to the 
Youse, complaining of the undue election of the sitting 
members (himself and Mr. Monckton) for Stafford. It 
was rather lucky for him that the occasion was one in 
which he felt personally interested, as it took away much 
of that appearance of anxiety for display which might have 
attended his first exhibition upon eny general subject. 
The fame, however, which he had already acquired by his 
literary talents, was sufficient, even on this question, to 
awaken all the curiosity and expectation of his audience; 
and accordingly we are told in the report of his speech, that 
* he was heard with particular attention, the House being 
uncommonly still while he wes speaking.” The indigna- 
tion which he expressed on thfs occasion at the charges 
brought by the petition against the clectors of Statford, 
was coolly turned into ridicule by Mr. Rigby, Paymaster 
of the Forces. But Mr. Fox, whose eloquence was always | 
ready at the cali o? good nature, and, like the shield of 
Agax, had ‘ample room and verge enough,’ to protect | 
nut only himself but his friends, came promptly to the! 



















}or modern eloquence. 


aid of the young orator; and in reply to Mr. Rigby, ob- 
served, that * though those ministerial members, who 
chiefly robbed and plundered their constituents, might 
afterwards affect to ss we them, yet Gentlemen who felt 
properly the nature of the trust allotted to them, would 
always treat them and speak of them with respect.’ 

**Tt was on this night, as Woddfall used to relate, that 
Mr. Sheridan, after he had spoken, came up to him in the 
gallery and asked, with much anxiety, what he thought 
of his first attempt? The answer of Woodfall, as he had 
the courage afterwards to own, was, ‘I am sorry to say I 
do not think that this is your line—you had much better 
have stuck to your former pursuits.’ On hearing which, 
Sheridan rested his head upon his hand for a few minutes, 
and then vehemently exclaimed, * It is in me, however, 
and by G— it shall come out !” 

“It appears, indeed, that, upon many persons beside 
Mr. Woodfall, the impression produced by this first essay 
of his oratory was far from answerable to the expectations 
that had been formed. The chief defect remarked in him 
was a thick and indistinct mode of delivery, which, tuough 
he afterwards greatly corrected it, was never entirely re- 
moved.” ; 

[In the following extract Mr. Moore describes the state 
of the prosecution against Mr. Hastings, when Mr. Sheri- 
dan established his fame as one of the noblest orators that 
ever existed, by supporting the charges in a speech which 
neither he nor any of his great contemporaries ever ex- 
celled. The anecdote about Burke is curious, and not 
generally known :] 

** The feelings of the public were, at the outset of the 
prosecution, rather for than against the supposed delin- 
quent. Nor was this tendency counteracted by any very 
partial leaning towards his accusers. Mr. Fox had hardly 
yet recovered his defeat on the Indian Bill, or, what had 
been still more fatal to him, his vietory in the coalition. 
Mr. Burke, in spite of his great talents. and zeal, was by 


[no means popular. There was a tone of dictatorship in 


his public demeanour, against which men naturally re- 
belled ; and the impetuosity and passion with which he 
flung himself into every favourite subject, showed a want 
of self-government but little calculated to inspire respect. 
Even his eloquence, various and splendid as it was, failed 
in general to win or eommand the attention of his hearers, 
and, in this great essential of public speaking, must be 
considered infericr to the ordinary but practical kind of 
oratory which reaps its harvest at the moment of delivery, 
and is afterwards remembered less for itself than its 
effects. There was a something, which those who have 
but read him can with difficulty conceive, that marred 
the impression of his most sublime and glowing dis- 
plays. In vain did his genius put forth its superb plum- 
age, glittering all over with the hundred eyes of fancy 
—the gait of the bird was heavy and awkward, and 
its voice scemed rather to scare than attract. Accord- 
ingly, many of those masterly discourses, which, in 
their present form, may proudly challenge comparison 
with al the written eloquence upon record, were, at the 
time when they were pronounced, either coldly listened 
to, or only welcomed as a signal and excuse for not listen- 
ing at all. To such alength was this indifference carried, 
that, on the evening when he delivered his great speech 
on the Nabob of Arcot’s debts, so faint was the impression 
it produced upon the House, that Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Grenville, as have heard, not only consulted with each 
other as to whether it was necessary they should take the 
trouble of answering it, but decided inthe negative. Yet, 
doubtless, at the present moment, if Lord Grenville, 
master as he is of all the knewledge that belongs to a 
statesman and a scholar, was asked to point out from the 
stores of his reading the few models of oratorical compo- 
sition, to the perusal of which he could most frequently 
and with unwearied admiration return, this slighted and 
unanswered speech would be among the number. : 

** From all these combining circumstances it arose, that 
the prosecution of Mr. Hastings, even after the accession 
of the Miuister, excited but a slight and wavering interest; 
and, without some extraordinary appeal to the sympathies 
of the House and the country, some startling touch to the 
chord of public feeling, it was + sere whether the 
inquiry would not end as abortively as all the other Indian 
inquests that had preceded it. 

** In this state of the proceeding, Mr. Sheridan brought 
forward, on the 7th of February, in the House of Com- 
mons, the charge relative to the Begum Princesses of 
Oude, and delivered that celebrated speech, whose efféct 
upon its hearers has no parallel in the annals of ancient 
When we recollect the men by 
whom the House of Commons was at that day adorned, 
and the conflict of high passions and interests in which 
they had been so lately engaged; when we see them all, 
of all parties, * brought (as Mr. Pitt expressed it) under 





the wand of the enchanter,’ and only vying with each other 
in their description of the fascination by which they were 
bound ; when we call to mind, too, that he whom the first 
statesman af the age thus lauded had but lately descended 
among them from a more aérial region of intellect, bring- 
ing trophies falsely supposed to be incompatible with 
political prowess—it is impossible to imagine a moment of 
more entire and intoxicating triumph. The only ailoy 
that could mingle with such complete success must be the 
fear that it was too perfect ever to come again; that his 
fame had then reached the meridian point, and from that 
consummate moment must date its decline. 

** Of this remarkable speech there exists no report; for 
it would be absurd to dignify with that appellation the 
meagre and lifeless sketch, the 

« Teneum sine viribus umbram 
In faciem Aner. 
which is given in the Annual Registers and Parliamentary 
Debates. Its fame, therefore, remains like an empty 
shrine, a cenotaph still crowned and honoured, though the 
inmate is wanting. 
(To be continued.) 
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Reprinted for the Kaleidoscope. 
(CONTINUED FROM A FORMER NUMBER.] 


XXXVI. A legislator in criticism has pronounced that 
the poet should ever represent his heroes such as we find 
them in history. 

Aut famam sequere aut sibi convenientia finge 

Scriptor; Homerum® si forte reponis Achillen. 

Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 

Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arrogat armis,t &c. 

Shall we then reduce the poet to the situation of a frigid 
annalist? Shall we deprive him of that grand resource, 
invention, of the power of contrasting his characters, and 
of placing them in those critical and unexpected situations, 
in which we admire the hero or tremble fortheman? Or 
shall we not rather, attached to beauties more than rules, 
be more ready to pardon a writer’s anachronisms. than his 
dullness ? 

XXXVII. To charm, to move, to elevate the soul, are 
the great objects of poetry. Its particular laws, therefore, 
should never make us forget they were framed to aid, and 
not embarrass, the efforts of genius. We have seen phi- 
losophy so environed with demonstrations as hardly to ad- 
mit the most obvious of received opinions: these, however, 
are the peculiar province of poetry. We are pleased at 
taking a review of the heroes and events of antiquity : 
when they are travestied in the representation we are struck 
with surprise; but it is a surprise that revolts against the 
innovation. Ifa writer has a mind to risk any thing new, 
he should reflect whether the beauties of the alteration or 
novelty be striking or trivial; whether they will compen- 
sate for that violation of the rules which they only can 
justify. 

The anachronisms of Ovid greatly displease us,t as 
truth is violated without embellishment. How different 
is that of Virgil, respecting Mezentius, who dies by the 
hand of Ascanius.§ But what reader can be so cold and 
insensible as to attend a moment to this circumstance, 
when he sees Eneas, the minister of divine vengeance, 
become the protector of oppressed nations, dart the thun- 
der of his rave on the head of the guilty tyrant, but melt 
with pity over the unfortunate victim of his resentment, 
the youthfv! and pievs Lausus, worthy avother father and 
a better fate? Had the poet been confined to historical 
truth, how many beauties had he not lost! Encouraged 
by this success, however. he wanders from it when he 
should have pursued it. A%neas arrives at the long-wished- 
for shores of Italy ; the Latins ran together to defend their 





* See Bentley and Sanadon, on verse 120, of Horace’s Art of 
Poetry. 

+ Hor. Art Poet, v. 119, and seq. 

+ In matters of geography and chronology no dependence is 
to be made on Ovid, that poet being grossly ignorant in both 
these sciences. Read the description of the voyages of Medea: 
Metamorrh. lib. vii. v. 350 to 402, and the fourteenth book of 
the same Metamorph. The one passage abounds with geogra- 
phieal errors, that offend even the commentators; and the 
other is full of chronological blunders. 

§ Serv. ad Virg. Atneid. lib. iv. v. 620.—Dion. Halicarnass 
Antiq. Rom. libei. 
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habitations, and every thing denounces a dreadful and 
bloody combat. a 

Déja de traits en lair s’élevoit un nuage; 

Déja couloit le sang, premices du carnage.* 

At hearing the name of /Eneas, however, his enemies 
threw down their arms. They were afraid to encounter a 
watrior, whose glory took its rise from the ashes of his 
country. They ran, with open arms, to embrace a prince, 
whose coming the oracles had foretold; who brought with 
him from Asia, his gods, a race of heroes, and a promise 
of universal empire. Latinus offered him an asylum, and 
his daughter.t What a subject this for the drama! 
How worthy the majesty of the Epopeia and the pen of 
Virgil! Let any one, who will venture, compare this 
with the embassy of Ilioneus, the description of the palace 
of Latinus, and the discourse of that monarch.t 

Explanations and Restrictions. 

XXXVIII. The poet, I say again, may safely venture 
to depart from truth, provided the reader finds in his fic- 
tion the same pleasure which truth and consistency would 
give him. Not that it is permitted to subvert the annals 
of an age for the sake of introducing an antithesis. Nor 
will this rule, I am persuaded, be ore ee severe upon the 
righte of invention, if we reflect that all mankind are pos- 
sessed of some degree of sensibility; but that knowledge 
is the portion only of a few. It is to be observed, also, 
that beauty of sentiment operates more powerfully on the 
soul than that of truth on the understanding. The writer, 
however, should always remember, that there are some 
liberties which must not be taken. Not even the sublime 
imagination of a Milton, joined to the harmonious versifi- 
cation of a Voltaire, could ever reconcile the reader to a 
cowardly Cesar, a virtuous Cataline, or Henry the I Vth 
subduing the Romans. In forming a just association of 
ideas, the characters of great men should doubtless be held 
sacred; but poets, in writing their history, may be in- 
dulged in giving it us rather as it ought to have been than 
as it actually was. Pure invention is less disgusting than 
essential alterations, because the latter seems to infer error, 
and the former only simple ignorance. It is, besides, much 
easier to reconcile times than’ places. } 

Great indulgence ought certainly to be given to the 
ancients, whose chronology depended, in a great measure, 
on the poets, who modeled it almost as they pleased. Who- 
ever cond the episode of Dido, must have more phi- 
losophy or less taste than I have.§ 








* Racin, Iphig. act v. sc. dernier. 

¢ Livy, lib. i.c. 1. 

¢ Virg. AZneid. lib. viii. v. 148 

§ It may, nevertheless, be doubted, whether this episode is 
80 irreconcileable to chronological truth as has been imagined. 
According to the plausible system of Sir Isaac Newton, Aineas 
and Dido were cotemporaries.(1) The Romans certainly 
ought to know the History of Carthage better than the Greeks. 
The archiyes of Carthage were removed to Rome.(2) The 
Punic language was well enough understood there.(3) The 
Romans readily consulted the Africans concerning their ori- 
gin.(4) Besides, Virgil adopts a chronology more agreeable to 
the computations of a Newton than to those of Eratosthenes, 
which is of itself a sufficient disculpation. My readers will 
not be displeased, perhaps, to see the proofs of what is here 
advanced. Seven years hardly pacified the anger of Juno, and 
finished the wanderings of AZneas. At least so Dido informs 
me. * - 

Nam te jam septima portat 
Omnibus errantem terris et fluctibus setas. (5) 

He arrived, some months after, in the Tiber, where the 
Deity of the stream appeared to him, foretold his future bat- 
tles, and gage him hopes of a glorious end to his misfortunes. 
A prodigy confirmed the truth of the oracle. Asow, that had 
just littered, appeared on the banks of the river with her 
thirty pigs, expressive of the number of years before the young 
Aseanius would lay the foundation of Alba; 

Jamque tibi, ne vana putes hee fingere somnum 
Littoreis ingens inventa sub ilicibus sus. 
Triginta capitum foetus enixa, jacebit; 

Alba, solo recubans, albi circum ubera nati. 

Hic locus urbis erit, requies ea certa laborum: 
Ex quo ter denis urbem redeuntibus annis 
Ascanius clari condet cognominis Albam.(6) 

This city continued three hundred years the seat of empire, 

and the nursery of the Romans. 
Hie jam ter centos totos regnabitur annos 
Gente sub Hectorea.(7) 
These are the expressions Virgil has put in the mouth of 
Jupiter: but our chronologists give themselves no eoncern to 





(1) See. Newton’s Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms Re- 
formed, p. 32.—(2) Universal History, vol. xviii. p. 111, 112. 
—(3) Plaut. Penul. act v. sc. 1.—(4) Sallust. in Bell. Jugurth, 
e. 17. Ammian. Marcell. lib. xxii. Mem. de ]’Ac des 
Belles Lettres, tom. iv. p. 464.—(5) Virg. A2neid. lib. i. v. 755, 
(6) Virg. Atneid. lib, v. 42.—(7) Idem lib. i. vy. 272, 





XXXIX. The farther we advance in the sciences, the 
more we are convinced of their intimate connexion. Their 
prospect resembles that of a thick and extensive forest. 
At first view, the trees, of which it is composed, appear 
Separate and distinct; but pierce the surface of the soil, 
and their roots are all intermixed and connected. 

There is no study, even the most contemptible, and least 
cultivated, that doth not sometimes fall upon facts, strike 
out lights, or raise objections closely connected with the 
most sublime and distant branches of science. It is pleas- 
ing to dwell on this consideration. Different people and 
professions ought to be made acquainted with their reci- 
procal wants. Display to an Englishman the advantages 
of a Frenchman; represent to a naturalist the benefits of 
literature, by these means philosophy extends itself, huma- 
nity is a gainer ; men heretofore rivals become brothers. . 


(To be continued.) 





make the thunderer keep his words. They represent the 
city of Alba as destroyed by Tullus Hostilius almost 500 years 
after its foundation, and about 100 years after that of Rome.(8) 
The system of Sir Isaac Newton, however, makes all easy. 
The destruction of Troy, placed in the year 904, and followed 
by an interval of 337 years, brings us down to 567 years, sixty 
years after the Palilia, an epoch that agrees much better with 
the reign of the third successor of Romulus.(9) There is 
an ancient tradition, preserved by Plutarch,(10) which ex- 
actly coincides. The books of Numa were found ann. ante 
Chr. 181, four hundred years after the death of that King, and 
the commencement of the reign of Hostilius. Numa died 
then 581 years before the Christian era. How artful was it 
in the poet to lay hold of the time Aineas arrives at Carthage 
to reply to his critics, in the only manner the rapidity of his 
course and the greatness of his subject would permit him ! 
He makes it appear, that, according to his theory, this ren- 
counter of Didoand £neas is nota poeticlicense. Virgil is not 
the only one who,hath called in question the vulgar chrono- 
logy of the Latin Kings. 1 imagine I can trace the same ideas 
in his contemporary Pompeius. That historian, the rival of 
Livy and Sallust,(11) attributes the same period of duration, 
300 years, to the kingdom of Alba. Had not his universal his- 
tory been lost we should probably have there found particular 
and circumstantial proofs vf his opinion. As it is, we must 
be satisfied with the simple exposition of his abbreviator. 
**Albam longam condidit que trecentis annis caput regni 
fuit.”(12) Livy himself, that father of Roman history, who 
sometimes shows so great an attachment to the vulgar chro- 
nology, but generally runs over the difficult passages in a man- 
ner that betrays his credulity and ignorance, seems to dis- 
trust his guides in those early ages.(13) Nothing was more na- 
tural than for him to take notice how long those Kings reigned 
whom he mentions.(14) Yetis heentirely silent on this head. 
Nothing was more necessary than to ascertain, at least, the 
interval between 42neas and Romulus, which he has, notwith- 
standing, neglected. Nor is this all:—‘ The destruction cf 
Alba, happened 400 years, he says, after it was founded.”(15) 
In retrenching a hundred years for the reignsof Romulus and 
of Numa, and for the half of that of Hostilius, there remain 
just 300, instead of 400, as is given by the chronology of Era- 
tosthenes. Livy therefore nearly agrees with Virgil, the little 
difference between them serving rather to confirm than dis- 
solve their agreement. I foresee an objection; but, as it is 
one of the most trivial, to reply to it would be only to form 
monsters for the sake of subduing them. I shall, therefore, 
finish this digressicn, already too long. 





(8) See les Tables Chronolog. d’Helvicus. 
(9) Newton's Chronology, p. 52, &c.—(10) See Plutarch, in 


uma. 

(11) Flav. Vopise. in proem. Aurelian.—(12) Justin. lib. xliii. 

> — Tit. Liv. lib. i.e. 18. and elsewhere.--(14) Liv. lib 
0. 9 

(15) Idem. lib. i. ce. 29. 


Chit Chat. 


In St. John’s College, Oxon, there is a very curious por- 
trait of Charles I. done with a pen, in such a manner that 
the lines are formed by verses from the Psalms, and so 
contrived as to contain every Psalm. When Charles IT. 
was once at Oxford, he was greatly struck with this por- 
trait, begged it of the College, and promised in return to 
grant them whatever request they should make. This they 
consented to, and gave his Majesty the picture, accom- 
panied with the request—that he would return it. 


Attorneys.—** Men of all professions, including even the 
most loose and libertine, have obtained a place in our ca- 
lendar of canonization,” says the Abbé Furetierrée, ‘* ex- 
cept the attorney: there is not a single saint of that de- 

















scription to be found.” Is not this a compliment to the 
profession ? 





Trish Wakes.—Throughout Ireland, the ceremonial of 
wakes and funerals is most punctually attended to, and it 
requires some management to carry the arrangement 


through in a masterly manner. A great adept in the bu- 
siness, who had been the prime manager at all the wakes 
in the neighbourhood for many years, was at last called 
away from the deathbeds of his friends to his own. 
Shortly before he died he gave minute directions to his 
people, as to the mode of waking him in proper style. 
** Recollect,”’ says he, ** to put three candles at the head of 
the bed, after you lay me out, and two at the foot, and ene 
at each side. Mind now, and put a plate with the salt in it 
just a-top of my breast; and, do ye hear! have plenty of 
tobacco, and pipes enough; and remember to make the 
punch strong ; and—but what the devil is the use of talk- 
Ing to you; sure I know you'll he sure to botch it, as I 
won’t be there myself!” 

Women.—During the puritanical reign of Cromwell, 
women were in so much disgrace, that they were denied 
all kinds of ornament: and even the beauties bestowed by 
nature were considered as criminal disadvantages to the 
fair posgessors, and sufficient motives to every Christian to 
shun their company, because it was impossibie, according 
to their ascetic notions, to be in it without danger. 





An elephant, belonging to Mr. Boddam, of the Bengal 
civil service, at Gyat, used every day to pass over a small 
bridge leading from his master’s house into the town of 
Gyat. He one day refused to go over it, and it was with 
difficulty, and by goring him most cruelly, that the driver 
could get him to venture on the bridge, the strength of 
which he first tried with his trunk, showing clearly that he 
suspected it was not sufficiently strong. At last he went 
on, and before he could get over, the bridge gave way, and 
they were precipitated into the ditch, which killed the 
driver and considerably injured the elephant. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the elephant must have perceived 
its feeble state, when he last passed over it. It isa well 
known fact, that elephants will seldom or never go over 
strange bridges without first trying with their trunks if 
they be sufficiently strong to bear their weight, nor will 
they ever go into a boat without doing the same, 








Master Grossmiih.—W ednesday evening, our Theatre 
was crowded in every part to witness the performance of 
the Infunt Roscivs, Master Grossmith ; such a fashionable 
and brilliant display of beauty has not been seen in this 
place of public amusement since the visit of Mr. Mathews. 
Master Grossmith, after delivering an appropriate prelogue, 
complete'y astonished the audience by his admirable de- 
lineation of seven various and opposite characters, in a 
laughable piece entitled ** Pecks of Troubles,” which drew 
forth the most rapturous applause. Jn addition to the 
scenes in Richard, in praise of which we have often before 
spoken, he gave a very just personification of the exalted 
feelings of the heroic and self-devoted Rolla, and, in a 
most impressive and chaste style, Hamlet’s Soliloquy; 
but if he surpassed in either, it was in Shakspeare’s Jew, 
in the Merchant of Venrce. In fact, as the Month/y Ma- 
gazine most truly says, ** he actually revels in the jests he 
utters and acts ; sings droll songs with the truth of a my. 
sician and the vivacity of a comedian ; ard speaks passeers 
of tragedy with an earnestness and grace, as though the 
dagger and the cowl had been his playthings, and poetry 
his proper language.” —Reading Mercury, Oct. 3. 


James Latham.—A curious anecdote is told of this ar- 
tist. While in the zenith of his prosperity in Dublin, 
a lady with coarse features sat for her picture, which he 
faithfully delineated. She was, however, so dispiecased at 
the likeness, as to abuse the painter, who forthwith tore 
the portrait from the frame, and nailed it on the floor of 
his hall as a piece of oil-cloth. Every one who entered 
knew the likeness ; the anecdote circulated ; and the lacy 
offered any money for her portrait: but the artist was ine 
flexible; it remained nailed to the floor, till the features 
were trudden out by the feet of his domestics. — Whitclaw's 
Dublin, p. 1179. 





Hysterics and Longing.—The lady who wants a car- 
riage can no longer gain her end by hysteric fits. Hys- 
terics have ceased to be genteel; they have ceased to be 
fashionable; they are sent downwards to Doll, and Cicely, 
and to the shocmaker’s wife. What is become of the 
fashion of longing? That was a delicious invention. !t 
was almost as effectual as nerves in ** raising the wind,” 
according to the particular objects in view. The ladies 
are much to blame that they have lost sight of this notable 
discovery, and excellent fashion. They will not now iong 
even for a pine-apple.—ZLondon Mag. on Fashions in 





Physic. 
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DEATH. 
a 
Why should thy insignia be, 
Herald of felicity! 
All of dark and dread we know, 
Sights and sounds of fear and woe, 
Skulls and graves, and whitening bones, 
Maddening shrieks, and rending groans, 
Muffied bells, and tapers dim, 
Gloomy chaunt, and requiem ? 
Why not, Liberator, Friend, 
The rose, for thee, with myrtle blend? 
Why not hallowed be to thee, 
Messenger of liberty! 
All of good, and sweet, and fair, 
A coronal for thee to wear, 
While jubilates, pealing high, 
Should echo through the vaulted sky? 
Why for aye thy form portray 
In hideous mask and grim array; 
As if an evil spirit thou, 
To rend the rose from heauty’s brow, 
And give to cold oblivion’s shade 
All four human solace made? 
Hence, ye melancholy forms! 
Ve dreary sights. ye sounding storms, 
Ye shadowy spectres sweeping by 
* In all of gaunt deformity ! 
Hence! and, Death, assume thine own, 
Thine own imperial, seraph form, 
And robe thee, messenger of love, 
Commissioned from the realnis above, 
Robe thee as an angel fair, 
The spirit to its God to bear! 
And come no more with scourge and brand, 
And ebon sceptre of command, 
Seythe and mattock, spade and shroud, 
All to awe the shiv’ring crowd; 
Throw thy sombre mock’ries by, 
And come with joy exultingly; 
Come with smiles and clust’ring flow’rs, 
Pluck’d from heav'n’s immortal bow’rs; 
Come in garb of light arrayed, 
Loveliness that knows no shade; 
Come in semblance what thou art, 
Refuge of the broken heart, 
Balsam of the wounded breast, 
Medicine fur the brain opprest ; 
Come, and light with shadows blend, 
Generous victor, gentle friend ! 
Come, and be what Heav’n design’d—~ 
Mercy’s envoy to mankind; 
And thy terrors thrown aside, 
Dismal! pomp, and ghastly pride; 
Come, as Heav’ns own herald bright, 
With glitt’ring crown and garments white; 
Come in matchless beauty drest, 
and be an angel all confest ! 
Ghvorpool G. 
TO M. ALEXANDRE. 
BY A OBWPREMAN OF DERBY—FEBRUARY 17, 1824 
—_- 
Pre triad, but find I’m none of those 
Who compliment in verse or prose; 
Por compliments are merely words 
For ladies, or, what’s worse, for lords: 





Yet would I fain express the thought 
With which my wondering mind was fraught, 
When, in thy varied voice, I found 
A concentration of all sound; 
And saw—and started at the view— 
All form, all feature met in you !* 
Justly you're ALEXANDER named, 
For wider, better conquests famed 
Than his of yore—the world you've won * 
Is centered in yourself alone: 
Age, youth, sex, gesture, you control, 
As though a part contain’d the whole— 
In voice, limb, muscle, figure, face, 
You are yourself the human race— 
In tone, near, distant, strong, loud, weak, 
Through you, in you, al] mortals speak— 
Remote or close—below—on high, 
At once you call, demand, reply, 
With strange ubiquity endued,— 
Yourself a vocal multitude ! 
Let him of Russixn boast—what then? 
His power depends on other men; 
And he, with millions at his will, 
Remains but one weak mortal still: 
Let him his boastings yield to thee, 
In whom a world, your own, we see, 
Yourself the thousands you subdue, 
Many themselves, and yet, but you! 
Let then the Greek, or he of Russ, 
About their empires make a fuss; 
And proud of their sublime authority, 
Put to the vote your superiority: 
What's that to you, in whom’s combin'’d 
Each several voice of all mankind ?— 
To you, who're sure of, in a glance, 
Both man and womans countenance! 





A SONG UPON CLUBS, 





(FROM THE JOHN BULL.) 
—=-- 
Tuns—Bow, wow, wow. 


If any man loves comfort, and has little cash to buy it, he 
Should get into a crowded club—a must select society; 

While solitude and mutton-cutlets serve infeliz uxur, he 

May have his club (like Hercules) and revel there in luxury. 
Bow, wow, wow, &c. 
Yes, Clubs knock taverns on the head! e’en Hatchett's can’t 
demolish them; 

Joy grieves to see their magnitude, and Long lengs to abolish 
them. 

The Inns are out! hotels 1 for single men scarce keep alive on it, 
While none but houses that are in the Fami/y way thrive on it! 
Bow, wow, wow, &c. 
There's first the Athenzum club, so wise, there’s not a man 
of it 

That has not sense enough for six (in fact that is the plan of it:) 
The very waiters answer you with eloquence Sucratical, 

And always place the knives and forks in order mathematical. 
Bow, wow, wow, &c, 
Then opposite the menta? club you'll find the regi:nental one, 
A meeting made of men of war, and yet a very gentle one; 

If uniform good living piease your palate, here’s excess of it, 
Especiaily at private dinners, when they make a mess of it! 
Bow, wow, wow, &c. 
Even Isis has a house in Tow n! and Cam abandons her city! 
The Master now hangs out at the United University ; 

In Common Room she gave a rout (a novel freak to hit upon !) | 
Where Masters gave the Mistresses of Arts no chairs tosit — 
Bow, wow, wow, 

The Union Club is quite superb—its best apartinent daily ng 
The lounge of lawyers, doctors, merchants, beaux cum multis 
aliis: 

At half-past six, the joint concern, for eighteen-pence is given 
you, 

Half-pints of port are sent in ketchup bottles to enliven you! 
Bow, wow, wow, &e. 
The travellers are in Pall-mall, and smoke cigars so cozeley— 
And dteam they climb the highest Alps, or rove the plains of 
Moselai: 

The world for them has nothing new, they have explor'd all 
parts of it, 

And now they are club-fuoted! and they sitand look at charts 





of it. Bow, wow, wow, &c. 


| The Orientals homeward-bound, now seek their clubs much 
sallower, 

And while they eat green fat they find their own fat growing 
yellower: 

Their soup is made more savoury, till bile to shadows dwin- 
dies ’em, 

And Messrs. Savoury and Movre with Seidlitz draughts re, 


kindles ‘em. Bow, wow, wow, &c, 
Then there ure clubs where persons Purl:‘amentary prepon- 
derate, 


And clubs fur men upon the turf (I wonder they ar'nt under it) 

Clubs where the winning ways of sharper fulks pervert the use 
of clubs, 

Where knaves will make subscribers ery, “ Egad, this is the 








deuce uf clubs.” Bow, wow, wow, &¢. 

For country Squires the only club in London now is Boodle's, 
Sirs, 

The Crockford club for playful men, the Alfred club for noo. 
dles, Sirs; 

These are the stages which all men propose to play their parts 
upon, 


For clubs are what the Londoners have clearly set their hearts 
upon. w, wow, wow, &c. 





Che BVeauties of Chess 
** Ludimus effigiem belli™.......0000. VIDA. 
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The white to move, and to checkmate the black king in 
his own square E 8, in twenty-nine moves. 
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The Philanthropist. 


C.osinc SHops aT EARLY Hours.—The subject of 
the letter of A Shopman, which we are about to lay before 
1 | our readers, although it has originated in Jocal circum. 
| stances, is of general application, as the condition of shep- 
| men throughout the kingdom at large may be affected by 
i the example of London, Liverpool, Manchester, and other 
great towns, where the hours of attendance have been 
abridged. 
The change is, in our opinion, of such importance, that 








| parents, in binding their children to shopkeepers or others, 


ought positively to make some provision against the unrea- 
sonable protraction of the hours of labour. The following 
paragraph, with which we shall preface the letter of our 
correspondent, is copied from the Mvrcury of Friday last, 
and is introduced here as a continuation of the various ar- 
ticles which have appeared in the Ku/etdoscope on the same 
important subject. 

** We regret to state that certain imlividuals, who had sub- 
scribed their names to the pretty gencral compact to close 





their shops at seven o'clock, have most prematurely departed 
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from a plede sancticned al ke by humanity and good po- 
licy. We have before us a long and indignant letter signed 
A Shopman, addressed to the Kaleidoscope, plaining 
of this-breach of faith, and animadverting, with due seve: 
rity, upon the conduct of those who were the first to 
violate their agreement. We shall publish this letter, 
unless circumstances, in the meantime, arise which shall su- 
persede the necessity of the exposure. We always suspected 
that the new humane regulation would be departed from 
by the sordid and unfeeling ; and the time appears to be 
approaching when th> press ought to interfere, and adopt 
a course which the Liverpool Courier some time since 
contended woul! be carrying the privileges of the press 








to an unjustifiable and inquisitorial length. We shall, 
however, take upon ourselves the responsibility, or 


| Byrom-street, that the desirable and beneficial arrange- 


ments in question ure likely to be overthrown. I say 

unexpected behaviour, because any one, who is acquainted 

with the gentleman I allude to, who has hitherto been 
| very generally respected both as a man and as a trades- 
man, would never have entertained such an idea as that 
he would have been the first to break through a regula- 
tion, which, in the opinion of every thinking and intel- 
ligent man, has for its object the moral welfare of those 
whom it immediately concerns. But lamentable and un- 
expected as has been the conduct of this gentleman, the 
reason he has assigned for it is still more strange ; it is 
indeed ** passing strange.””, What, then, is this reason, 
which is so unaccountable and unlooked for? Why, Sir, 
it is this:—the individual alluded to is both a linen and 
woollen-draper ; and has, unforiunately for the poor shop- 





odium, of recommending to the public those tradesmen 
who have a due regard to the comfort and health of 
their apprentices and shopmen, in preference to others 
who are not only callous to those high considera- 
tions, but who disregard their own positive and written 
pledges. ‘The shopkeepers in Bold-street and Church- 
street appear to have adhered faichfully to the new regu- 
lation, and we respect them for it." If a majority of 
the inhabitants of Liverpool, and particularly the la- 
dies, were of our way of thinking on this subject, they 
would altogether withdraw their custorn from those obdu- 
rate tradesmen who decline to adopt the late regulation, 
and more especially from those who, after having pledged 
themselves to the new system, persist in the old system. 

** We had scarcely finished the foregoing paragraph when 
we were favoured with a note from J. //. which holds out 
the hope, that if the tradesmen will not ananimously 
agree to shut up their shops at seven, they may be pre- 
vailed upon to cluse them at eight."— Mere. Oct. 14. 

#In eeding to our office last night, soon after seven 
o'clock, we found the shops of all the drapers and haber- 
d@ashers in Buid-street closed. The principai shops in the 
same line in Church-street were alsu shut, ulihough others 
were open. 





TO THE EDITOR. 





** Be those no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense; 
That hold the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope.”—SHAKSPEARE. 








S1n,—After the valuable exertions you have made in 
behalf of the young men engaged as shopmen and appren- 
tices to silk-mercers, &c. and after the expense, anxiety, 
and trouble the young men themselves have been put to, 
by advertising (through the mediu-: of the newspapers 
and by placards) the hour the shops, in future, intended 
to close,—all your efforts, and all their expense and trou- 


; never did. 


as men of veracity and of honour. 


street, to follow in the same in:quitous course, and it re- 


men, a number of tailors in his employment; and on 
Monday evening (the only one he closed at seven) he was 
so much annoyed by these unlucky tailors bringing home 
their work, who were obliged to knock at his door for ad- 
mission, and, consequently, gave him such an immense 
deal of trouble, that, without any further hesitation, he 
came to the magnanimous and humane conclusion of 
sacrificing the interests and well-being of the whole of the 
young men engaged as shopmen, rather than make any 
further arrangements with these ** knights of the thimble” 
as to the tine of bringing home their work !—Now, I 
appeal to you, Sir, if ever you heard of such a very 
insufficient reason assigned, in the whole course of 
your experience, fur conduct, which, in itself, must be 
admitted by all to be in the highest degree blamable 
at this time; and from which result consequences the 
most injucious and inimical to the comfort and happiness 
of the parties so deepiy interested? I am certain you 
But pethaps you may consider this stranze 
violation of the agreement he signed as being of no weight 
or importance in deciding the fate of the new regulations ; 
so would any one, if he were to judge from the spirited 
manner in which they have been carried into effect in 
Bold-street and Church-strect, in spite of two or three 
shops in thase streets which are in the habit of keeping 
open much later than the rest: it is, however, with regret, 
that I have to inform you, that all the drapersin the 
neighbourhoed of Byrom-street and the Haymarket have 
followed the exampie of the individual alluded to, 
and have entirely broken through the agreement they 
themselves made and subscribed, and thus have lowered 
themselves in the estimation of a discerning public, by 
virtually proclaiming that they can no longer be regarded 
Ti.cir conduct has 
formed a pretext for others in Whitechapel and Paradise- 





ble, are likely to be unavailing. 
You are perhaps aware, that a'l the respectable shops 
in Bold-street, Church-street, Paratdise-street, White- 


ing on which the new regulations commenced; and that 


and two or three in Church street and the neighbourhood, 
have ever closed at the hour agreed upon, the majovity of 





however, in consequence of the conduct of these that the 
long-wished -for curtailment of the hours of business, which 
has been carried into effect by t!:e majority of the drapers, 
is at all hkely to be endangered, as they are not consi- 
dered of any consequence whutever by the respectable part 
of the trade, and, therefore, they treat them with in. 
difference and silent contempt; but it is on account of the 
unexpected behaviour of an individual iv the trade, in 








quires but a very small portion of discernment to perceive 
that it will not stop here; it will extend to Church-street, 
as there are some already wavering in that qnarter: if it 
chapel, and Dale street, have been closed at seven o'clock, | does, then that cause which you have so zealously and 
the hour agreed upon by the principals at their last | ably advocated will fall, and ** domestic slavery” will 
general meeting, since Monday, the 3d instant, the even- | once more, and, perhaps, for ever, universally prevail. 


not ove of the drapers in Cleveland-square and Pixt-street,* | for indulging in these gloomy forebodings ; I wish I could 
think so too: but from the knowledge I have of the charac- 
ters of some of the parties concerned, I venture to predict, 
whom signed the agreement, and thus rendered themselves | that ere a month has elapsed, without some further regu- 
responsible, as men of honour, to abide by it. It is not, | lations be made,* the hours of business will be equally as 
long as they were before any curta'lment was attempted. | 


You may probably think that I have no just grounds 


action,” where their interests are concerned; for it is @ 
well known fact, that whenever any measure is proposed 
to them for their adoption, no matter however praise- 
worthy, dignified, or noble it may be in itself, or advan- 
tageous in its consequences to society; if they funcy it is 
| in the slightest degree hostile to their interests, or suppose 
that their approval of it may be the means of taking a far- 
thing out of their pockets, they are sure to give it their 
| opposition ; not, however, frankly and avowedly, but in a 
manner which answers their purposes equally as well; 
they assizn some frivolous reason for their conduct, as has 
been done on the present occasion, and thus attempt to 
shelter themselves from merited disgrace, behind subter- 
fuges, which are at once miserable and contemptible. 
But low as the assistants knew some of their employers to be 
sunk in the scale of intellect, they had no idea that they 
were so completely desti(ute of all the finer feelings and 
sensibilities of nature, as to be capable of openly vio- 
lating their own agreement, by which they would render 
themselves ridiculous in the estimation of al). 

Some persons, perhaps, may consider these remarks un. 
necessarily severe, and uncalled for; but I appeal to their 
actions in general, and to their late reprehensible conduct 
in particular, in confirmation and support of their being 
both correct and just. 

A SHOPMAN. 

Liverpool, Octuber 8, 1825. 

—— 

6+ We expect to obtain the names of those shopkeepers, 
who, after having signed the coutract, have never deviated 
from the ori,inal azreement to close their shops at a par- 
ticular hour, and who have expressed their determination 
to abide by their decision at all hazards.—E£dit. Kal. 








Mr. Putnam again appears before a Liverpool public 
on Tuesday next. This gentleman's readings and recita- 
tions are not only highly pleasing, but eminently in- 
structive, as regards correct enunciation ; and we feel as- 
sured we do not too highly commend his talents, when we 
express our assurance, that those who have once heard 
him, will again listen to him with delight, and those who 
hear him for the first time, will be agreeably surprised to 
find what unusual interest can be excited by a correct and 
tasteful delivery even of the most common passages from 
our esteemed British classics. Mr. P.’s entertainment 
embraces the L:umoruus as well as the pathetic. 





Miss Corrie’s Concert, it will be perceived by adver- 
tisement, is fixed for Friday next. We have so often 
explained the laudable motive which has induced this 
young lady toappeal to the public on this occasion, that 
all that remains for us to say at present is to wish her suc- 
cess.—See adv. 


New Comet.—Gosport Observatory, Oct. 8.—In the 
night of the 28:h ult. a faint appearance of a new comet 
was observed here, but the lunar light and the passing 
clouds prevented our taking its position in the heavens, 
and since that time the weather has been very unfavourable 
for observations. Last night (Oct. 7) at ten o’clock, the 
same comet again appeared in the south-east point, ten 
degrees above the borizon, in the upper part of the righit 
side of the constellation Cetus. The nearest star to it was 
in the upper part of the belly of Cetus. Its train was then 
nearly perpendicular, and between ten and eleven degrees 
in length, extending to the star Baten, in the belly. Its 
nacleus is perceivable with the nuked eye at intervals, of 





The illiberal and ungentlemanly behaviour, Sir, of | 


which [ have been complainiag, ‘s such as was never 
anticipated, even by the young men themselves, who, 
from the situations they hold, have better opportunities 
than others of judging of the motives by which shop. | 
keepers in general are actuated; not, indeed, that they ! 
considered certain of them incapable of performing 
what is vulgarly, but emphatically denominated a ** shabby 





® The drapers in that part of the town throw the whole of 
the blame on one individual, wh» is already celebrated for 
ivarious amiable qualities, particularly as an economical pur- 
chaser of Welsh flannels, and a dealer in artificial flowers. 





* If they do enter into any further agreement, we bave 


every reason to conclude that it will share the fate of its 
predecessor. 


the size of a star of the third or fourth magnitude, sur- 
rounded by a large circular coma fifteen minutes in dis- 
meter, or about half the size of the full moon’s disc, and 
of a brilliant appearance, so that it was distinetly seen 
through attenuated clouds. It is 172 degrees distance from 
the sun, and is the first comet we have ever seen at 20 
great a distance from that Juminary. Its motion is ante- 
ccdentia, or contrary to the order of the signs of the Zodiac. 
It was on the meridian at one o'clock, when ite altitdde 
was 2) degrees. Its right ascension was then 31 deg. 20 
min.; and its declination 20 deg. south. If this be the 


same comet that was seen by M. Biela, on the 19th of 
July, and some weeks aiterwards by Dr. O}bers, it has 
passed through a space of 55$ deg. since the 9th of Aug. 
when its right ascension was 63 deg. 40 min. and 1s dee 
clination 23 deg. 54 min. north.—J/dampshire Telegraph. 
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AN ORIGINAL QUADRILLE, 


FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 
—— 


COMPOSED BY J. COHAN, LIVERPOOL. 











The Housewife. 


** Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood : 

The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thyhusbandry, do what thou can.” 


DISORDERED EYES. 

Most of even our local diseases originate in a bad state of 
the stomach—a truth which cannot be too often impressed 
upon those who are ange to dabble in quackish oint- 
ments and nostrums. r. Abernethy traces nearly all the 
which affect the eye to this fertile cause of human 


lad} 





DAIRY MILK. 
(From a Correspondent. )—** Some gentlemen in Dub- 
lin have recently established dairies on speculation, in the 
vicinity of the city, the produce of which is vended on 
tand-carts, in which churns are suspended on springs. 
These churns, or barrels, are made of tin, strengthened 
with hoops of brass, and are secured with padiocks, of 
which the proprietor keeps the key, and the person who 
sells the milk cannot at any time increase the quantity by 
adulteration. The milk is distributed to the purchasers 
through a brass tap. These establishments are rapidly 
advancing in public estimation.” —Picture of Dublin. 


suffering, and tells the following amusing story in illustra- 
tion of the vulgar errors on the subject: —‘* A lady and a 
gentleman brought their child to me with inflamed eyes; 
the pupils could hardly be distinguished ; there were ulcers 
on the cornea, and it was very much clouded. They said, 
* Sir, we are going out of ‘town, and we thought we would 
ask your opinion of our child’s eyes; he has been under 
the care of the most eminent surgeons, and he is rather 
worse than better.” I said—‘ Do you expect that I will 
prescribe an eye-water or an eye-salve, and so on? I tell 
you that I am persuaded that the cause of irritable eyes is 
a disordered state of the stomach and'bowels.’ I desired 
the lad to put out his tongue, and it was very much furred, 
and dirty indeed. I told them that they must pay great 





attention to the child’s diet, to the regulation of his bowels, 





to take exercise in the open air, and so on.—* Oh!” they 
said, * if that was all the advice I could give, they should 
wish me good morning ;’ so they paid me a guinea, 

off they went. They were going into Devonshire, and 
when they were about seventy miles from town, the child 
was seized with a diarrhoea, which caused them to stop on 
the road, and in a day or two the child’s eyes became 
very much better; they now began to think that there was 
some truth in what had been told them about a disordered 
state of the stomach and bowels, and away they came 
again towards town, after having travelled above sevent; 
miles, to hear something more of this matter, which, if 


they had had a little patience, they would have heard gt: 


first in a few minutes.” 





Restoration of Tainted Meat.—Meat, tainted to an ex- 
treme degree, may be speedily restored by washing it in 
cold water, and afterwards in strong camomile tea; after 
which, it may be sprinkled with salt, and used the follow- 
ing day; or if steeped, and well washed in beer, it will 
make pure and sweet soup, even after being fly-blown. 
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The Lubvestigator. 
[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
ence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politigs. ] . 





POLITICAL ECONOMY MADE EASY. 
ihe 
(Continued from our last.] 


CHAP. Il.—DIFFERENT KINDS OF INDUSTRY. 

APPROPRIATION, MANUFACTURES, AGRICULTURE. 
The formation, or original acquisition of wealth, is 
called Production; and those things by means of which 
such formation or original acquisition is effected, are de- 
nominated Instruments of Production. Thus, the land 
which pi org the primary materials of wealth; the la- 
bour by which these materials are appropriated, prepared, 
augmented, or transferred ; and the capital that aids us in 
these several operations, are all instruments of production. 
The act of employing the instruments of production is 
Industry. In the strictness of economical language, there 
is a distinction between the import of the terms produc- 
tion and industry ; the former signifying the formation of 
wealth, and the latter, the means cupuiyed in order to 
effect such formation. It would be contradictory and ab- 
surd to say that production is unproductive 3 but there is 
no impropriety in saying that industry is unproductive. 
When a farmer employs land, labour, and capital, he 
‘carries on a branch of industry; but should his expected 
harvest be destroyed, his industry would be unproductive. 
As land, labour, and capital may be eenplayed in a 
eat variety of ways, industry, or the application of these 
instruments of production to the formation of wealth, 
must be of many different kinds. All the different kinds 
of industry may, however, be classed under four different 
heads; namely, Appropriation, or collecting and securing 
the spontaneous gifts of nature; Manufacture, or the 
adapting and preparing rude materials for our use ; Agri- 


| a state fit for immediate consumption ; man would be re- 
duced to a more destitute and helpless state than that in 
|; which he has ever yet been found, even in the most bar- 
| barous and savage countries. He would possess no species 
1 of clothing whatever; his only habitation would be the 
| hollows of trees and the caverns of the earth; and with 





respect to every species of physical comfort, he would be 
placed far below the condition of the inferior animals, for 
—_ are clothed by the hand of nature, and furnished 
with implements of admirable construction for the per- 
peer of whatever labour is necessary to their well- 

eing. 

Another consideration calculated to impress us with the 
great importance of manufacturing industry is, that with- 
out its co-operation no other branch of industry can be 
effectually carried on. To fell the forest, to pierce the mine, 
to traverse the waters, and to subdue the soil, we must 
have the aid of appropriate implements and machines, 
and these can be supplied only by manufacture. If we 
would form a just estiimate of the efficacy of manufactures 
in producing wealth, we must not confine our view to 
their direct and immediate operation, in preparing raw 
produce for consumption, but must take into considera- 
tion their indirect and immediate influence in supplying 
the implements of trade to all the other branches of in- 
dustry. 

During the progress of improvement, and while capital 
continues to accumulate and the population to increase, 
no limits can be assigned to the ever-growing efficacy of 
manufacturing industry. The quantity of finished goods 
which it required a thousand men to prepare in an early 
stage of society may be wrought up by ten men in a period 
of improvement. This arises from a two-fold cause. In 
the first place, as men acquire expetience and knowledge, 
they are perpetually inventing improved machinery for 
the abridgment of labour; and, in the second place, as 
capital accumulates, and as business is conducted on a 
more extensive scale, the work to be done is divided and 
sub-divided, until each individual acquires, in his parti- 
cular department, a degree of skill and rapidity unattain- 
able in those small establishments where several operations 
must be performed by the same hand. 








culture, or increasing of the useful productions of the soil; 
Commerce, or conveying and exchanging the articles of 
wealth formed or acquired in the three former ways. We 
will consider these several branches of industry in the | 
order in which they have been stated. | 

APPROPRIATION. | 

When we contemplate the world which we inhabit, we 
not only observe regularity and order in the succession of | 
events, but discover a system of adaptation, and see one 
part of nature corresponding with and answering to an- 
other. The earth supplies, spontaneously, productions 
calculated to supply the wants and gratify the desires of 
the sensitive beings which dwell upon her surface. The 
surrounding atmosphere, the depths of the waters, the | 
bowels of the earth, and, above all, the exterior soil, 
abound with materials adapted to our use. 

The appropriation of these spontaneous productions 
must, obviously, have been the first species of industry 
exercised by man. It is the origin and the foundation of 
all the others. Nothing can be prepared for consumption, 
or applied in any way to administer to our wants, until 
after it has been obtained from the original warehouse of | 
nature. Manufactures, agriculture, and commerce, never 
could have existed, if men had not previously appropriated 
the materials and implements with which they are car- 
ried on. ‘ 

Appropriation constitutes the principal and almost the, 
only species of industry exercised in that rude and early | 

eriod of society, denominated the hunting or savage state. | 

n the subsequent stages of improvement and civilization, | 
it furnishes a comparatively trifling proportion of our 
wealth, and is chiefly confined to the ‘occupations of fish- 
ing and of mining. These are, no doubt, of considerable 
importance; the former increases the means of subsist- 
ence: and the latter, in supplying us with metallic ores, 
and particularly with that of iron, furnishes the most 
powerful aids to all the other branches of industry. 
: MANUFACTURES. 

Some of the spontaneous productions of nature, such as | 
fruits, and the flesh of certain animals, may be used as | 
soon as they are appropriated; while others, such as flax ! 
and iron, require considerable preparation before they can | 
sapply our waats. The industry whicli fits the latter class | 
of productions for use, is@n important source, of wealth. | 
Out of materials, which could not otherwise possess utility, | 
it forms articles useful and desirable to man; and the de- 
finition of wealth is, that it consists of such articles so | 
obtained. 





{ 


that scanty supply of necessaries which nature supplies in 


| was determined on having it played, possibly young 


| or rather, as they exclaimed, risen from his tomb! The 


| Fis reputation now grew rapidly ; he was, in spite of or- 
donnan¢es, in the first rank of his profession. i 
said that he had ‘cleared Sainful without touching him 


Without manufactures our wealth would be limited to | in the leap,’ and bis performance of Othello placed him at 


The first cause which we have assigned for the progres- 
sive increase in the efficacy of manufacturing industry is 
sufficiently obvious, and requires no further illustration ; 
the second cause of this increasing efficacy will be brought 
again under consideration when we come to treat of trade 
and commerce, and of the divisions of employment to 
which they give occasion. It is only necessary, in this 
place, to apprize the economical student that the ten- 
dency, in manufacturing industry, to increase in efficacy 
with the progress of wealth and population, is a fact 
which leads to important practical results. 

{T'o be continued.) 








STisecllanics. 


TALMA. 

The following is the account of the. first appearance in 
which Talma distinguished himself as a superior actor :— 
**Charles IX. a tragedy, by Chenier, was received, and 
ordered to be put in rehearsal. The author carried the 
principal part to Sainful, the tragic despot of his day. In 
a week after, on Chenier’s waiting with the humility of a 
French dramatist on the stage monarch, the part was re- 
turned to him, with the added sneer, that ‘if the author 





Talma would do it quite well enough.’ Chenier was 
angry, but he had watched Talina’s performance, and he’ 
took Sainful at his word: 'Talma accepted the character 
with delight. The boldness of the attempt fixed the whole 
gaze of Parisian criticism upon him; and this was equi- 
valent to the whole gaze of Paris. Talma, who naturally 
felt that fate and fortuite hung upon the night, studied 
his character with his entire soul. His daste in dress had 
been remarked by the audience, but on this eventful 
night he exceeded himself, and all that had been seen on 
the stage, in fidelity and effect of costume. The old ama- 
teurs of the Parisian theatre, to whom a debut or a dis- 
grace was the only theme that seemed worthy of the hu- 
man tongue, talk to this hour of the splendid illusion of 
Talma’s Charles: dress, atsitude, gesture, eyeu face, so 
struck them with the force of reality. It was Charles 
himself walking down from his pedestal, or his picture ; 


tragedy triumphed, and the fame of the actor was sealed. 


The wits 


SOPHIA HYATT, THE WHITE LADY. 
(From the Nottingham Review.} 

In our last we recorded the melancholy death of Sophia 
Hyatt, who was, in consequence of her extreme deafness, 
accidentally run over by a carrier’s cart, at the entrance of 

| the Maypole Inn yard, on Wednesday week, and unfortu- 
| nately killed. At that time we stated that she had come 
|that morning ina gig from Newstead, Papplewick, or 
somewhere in that neighbourhood, and we again advert 
to the lamentable occurrence, because some very singular 
and mysterious circumstances are connected with the me- 
lancholy accident. The unfortunate deceased, Sophia 
Hyatt, had been, for the last three or four years, a lodger 
in one of the farm-houses belonging to Col. Wildman, at 
Newstead Abbey. No one knew exactly from whence 
she came, nor what were her connexions. Her days were 
passed in rambling about the gardens and grounds of the 
Abbey, to which, from the kindness of Col. Wildman, she 
had free access ; her dress was invariably the same; and 
she was distinguished by the servants at Newstead, as the 
*s White Lady.” She had ingratiated herself with the 





Newfoundland dog which came from Greece with the body 
of Lord Byron, by regularly feeding him ; and on the 
evening before the fatal accident which terminated her ex- 
istence, she was seen, on quitting the gardens, to cut off 
a small lock of the dog’s hair, which she carefully placed 
in her handkerchief. On that same evening alse, she deli- 
vered to Mrs. Wildman a sealed packet, with a request that 
it might not be opened till the following morning. The 
contents of the packet were no less interesting than sur- 
prising ; they consisted of various poems in manuscript, 
written during her solitary walks, and all of them refer- 
ring to the mighty bard to whom Newstead once belonged, 
and whose fame is imperishable. A letter, addressed to 
Mrs. Wildman, was inclosed with the poetry, writtten 
with much eloquence of language and native feeling ; it 
described her friendless situation, alluded to her pecuniary 
difficulties, thanked the family for their kind attention 
towards her, and stated the necessity she was under of 
removing for a short period from Newstead. Jt appeared 
from her statement that she had connexions in America, 
that her brother had died there, leaving a widow and 
family ; and she requested Col. W.’s assistance to arrange 
certain matters, in which she was materially concerned.— 
She concluded by declaring, that her only happiness in 

this world consisted in the privilege of being allowed to 
wander through the domain of Newstead, and to trace the 
various spots which had been consecrated by the genius of 
Lord Byron. A most kind and compassionate note was 
conveyed to her immediately after the perusal of this let. 
ter, urging her, either to give up her journey, or to return 

to Newstead as quickly as possible. With the melancholy 
sequel our readers have been made acquainted, and it now 

only remains to say, that Col. Wildman took upon him. 
self the care of her interment, and that she bas heen buried 

in the church-yard of Hucknall as near as possible to the 
vault which contains the body of Lord Byron. We have 
been favoured with a sight of the last poem she composed ; 

and the public will perhaps feel gratified by its insertion. 
It seems to have been dictated by a melancholy iorecboding 
of what was shortly to take place : 

MY LAST WALK IN THE GARDENS OF NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 


Here no longer shall I wander 
Lone, but in communion high, 
Kindred spirits greet me—yonder 
Glows the furm that’s ever nigh. 
Wrapt in blissful contemplation, 
From that hill no more I gaze 
On scenes as’fair as when creation 
Rose,—the theme of Seraph’s lays. 
And thou, fair sylph, that round its basis 
Driv’st thy car, with mjlk-white steed; 
Oft I've watch’d its gentle paces,— 
Mark’d its track with curious heed. 
Why? oh! why thus interesting 
Are forms und scenes to me unknown ? 
Oh, you, the Muses’ power confessing, 
Define the charms your bosoms own. 
Why love to gaze on playful fountain, 
Or lake, that bore him on its breast ? 
Lonely to wander o’er cach mountain, 
Grove, or plain his feet have press‘d ? 
It is because the Muses hover, 
And all around a halo shed: 
And still must every fond adorer 
Worship the shrine the ido} fled. 
But ’tis past: and now for ever 
Fancy’s vision’s bliss is o'er; 
But forget thee. Newstead !—never, 








that height, from which he has never descended a step.” 


Though I haunt thy shades ne more. 
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THe Kaleidoscope. 


GRAMMATICAL ACCURACY AND CRITICISM. 
——— 
«*Whoe'er expects a faultiess piece to see, 
Seeks what nor is, nor was, nor e’er shall be.” 
a 

A letter with which we have been favoured by Mr. Mac- 
gowan, and of which we shall subjoin a copy, calls for a 
few remarks, which we shall offer by way of preface, and 
as our excuse for declining the high honour of acting the 
part of a modern Priscian, which is so temptingly held 
out as a lure to our vanity. The notorious failures of 
others, of much higher pretensions to proficiency in the 
philosophy of grammar than we have, has rendered us 
somewhat modest on that score. If, however, we should 

presume to become critics, whatever faults we might our- 
selves commit, we should most assuredly have ample 
scope for the exercise of our censure in the compositions of 
almost all the writers with whom we are acquainted. [nfaet, 
if a reader's object be to collect gramma ical inaccuracies, 
it is astonishing what a harvest he may find. Some years 
ago, upon reading some one of the novels ascribed to Sir 
Walter Scott, we were not a little surprised at the glaring 
slunders, pleonasms, tautology, and other evidences of a 
vicious style, which we encountered in a very superficial ex- 
amination. We observed, at the time, that it was disgrace- 
ful on the part of an author of such celebrity, and so amply 
remunerated, too, for his labours, to put forth such literary 
slip-slop; nor do we think it very creditable to the reviewers 
to pass over such culpable carelessness in silence. The 
language ought not to be trifled with, especially by those 
to whom the public are taught to look up as models ;— 
criticism cannot too rigidly demand from them all the per- 
fection of which the language is susceptible. The E£v- 
amincr has at length noticed the fault we several years 
since animadverted upon ; and in his last publication has 
given a long list of literary blunders, promiscuously taken 
from the various novels of the ** Great Unknown.” These 
are the blunders of carlessness, not of ignorance; and 
we really think that it is a very sorry excuse for their 
abundance, that the author writes currente calamo, in or- 
‘der to pocket three guineas for three volumes in twelves, 
and in large type. 

That unparalleled swaggerer, Cobbett, although he has 
written an English Grammar, and although he fastens with 
such gluttonous eagerness upon the slips of others, is 
guilty of as many blunders as any writer whose works we 
are in the habit of seeing; and it is a curious fact, that 
the swaggering challenge which he once had the vanity 
to put forth as a specimen of perfect writing, is not exempt 
from grammatical inaccuracies. 

To return, however, to the more immediate subject 
with which we set out, Mr. Macgowan's letter was accom. 
panied by a very interesting pamphlet of thirty-six pages, 
containing extemporaneous essays, with the mode of train- 
ing, by the pupils at his school in Hope-street. If these 
essays were written extemporaneously, and published 
without previous revision and correction, they are equally 
ereditable to the pupils and to the master, as they not 
only display an acquaintance with grammar and compo- 
sition, but evince also a habit of reasoning and reflecting 
rot often attained by youths at school. 

Once more, in conclusion, we beg to decline sitting in 
judgment upon the pretensions of Mr. Macgowan’s pu- 
pils, who seem to stand in very little need’ of the kind of 
exarnination which we have been so flatteringly invited to 
make into their pretensions. eg 

ON THE POSSIBILITY OF LEARNING GRAMMAR 

AT SCHOOL, . 
a - 
TO THE EDITOR. 
$rm,—In my letter, which appeared in the Kaleidoscope 





of the 6th ultimo, on the necessity of applying Bacon's | jen. we trust it will ultimately fin a’ te wey ath ‘Ge 
philosophy to the improvement of the science of education, ! : 7 hey j i 


I quoted, in support of my obervations, a passage from the 
| Westminster Review for August. Under the same article, 
however, the reviewer expresses an opinion which appears 
to me to be incorrect; and which, asa teacher of gram- 
mar, I imagine myself called upon to oppose, especially as 
it is quoted with approbation by the editors of the Monthly 
Mugazine for the present month. 

** We perfectly agree,” say they, ** that grammar is not 
learned, and never can be learned ata school."—The re- 
viewer and [ agree in appealing to experiment, as the 
only rational method of deciding a question of this kind. 
Now, as I have frequently made the experiment of trying 
to make grammar be ** learned at a school,” I am pre- 
pared to have the question decided without delay. I have 
at present, at my school, several bays, who, as I suppose, 
have already learned grammar, both scientifically and prac- 
tically, and who can write extemporaneously upon any sub- 
ject respecting which they have had sufficient means of ac- 
quiring knowledge. Nothing, therefore, is wanting to de- 
termine the question but the presence of a person or per- 
sons properly qualitied to judge of thé result of an exami- 
nation of these boys. 

Now, as you are the conductor of a very respectable lite- 
rary publication, I should think the reviewers and the public 
would readily admit that you understand grammar. I 
should propose, therefore, that you should call at my 
school, and give the boys a subject to write upon, in your 
presence. While some were writing you might examine 
others in the science of grammar. You could then report 
your opinion, and publish some of the compositions, just 
as you received them from the boys; and thus give the 
reviewers an opportunity of judging tor themselves, and of 
retracting or supporting the doctrine which they have ad- 
vanced. 

But that I may not induce you to make an inconvenient 
sacrifice of time, for the purpose of making an experiment 
that might prove unsatisfactory, [ think it right to give 
you, beforehand, some idea of the kind of compos'tions 
that you might expect to see written by my boys. I 
therefore send you some specimens of what they have 
already done in composition, of which you may make 
what use you please. As my friends thought these spe- 
cimens good, I published them, with the view of recom- 
mending to uther teachers the course of training which I 
pursue. 

If you are of opinion that these specimens (taking it 
for granted that they are, as I heve stated, extemporancous 
and uncorrected) dy not prove that the writers possess a 
competent knowledge of grammar, I must, however re- 
luctantly, concede the point to the reviewers: but, if your 
opinion should coincide with that of my friends, you will, 
no doubt, be inclined to complete the proof by making 
the experiment which I have proposed; for, if grammar 
can never be learned at a school, it must be a matter ot 
some consequence to prevent the further waste of time 
upon a study so unprofitable. 

Liverpool, Oct. 12, 1825. 





JAMES MACGOWAN. 





FOSSIL REMAINS OF AN ELK’S HEAD AND ANTLERS 
NOW IN LIVERPOOL, 


—=>__ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I have the pleasure to infurm you, that I have 
in my possession the head and antlers of that wonderful 
animal, the (Cervus Giganticus) Irish Elk. The points of the 
antlers are decayed, but there is sufficient left to show they 
must have measured about twelve feet, along the curve, from 
tiptotip. The teeth are ina perfect state of preservation. 
It was found, as those supposed antediluvian remains are 
usually met with, ina bed of marl, about five feet below the 
surface of a turf bog, in the county Down, in Ireland. 

Yours, &c. P. CARPENTER. 

Globe Tavern, corner ef Russel-street. 





¢& Our readers will recollect that we gave a descrip- 
tion and engraving of the Irish fossil elk, similar to 
that above described, in the Kaleidoscope of August 16. 
Tf Mr. Carpenter is disposed to part with his rare speci- 





Royal Institution. —Z£éit. Kul. 


THE DIORAMA 

Is now open with the beautiful view of Brest Harbour, 
as noticed in the advertisement. It seems to have been the 
object of the artists, in the present work, to ascertain the 
effect on a scale of unprecedented magnitude of a painting, 
which, in the general conception of the subject, and finish 
of the details. would, if reduced to the suitable size, form 
a beautiful cabinet picture. For this purpose they com. 
bined their talents, and cho-e to forego the various means 
which they could have readily employed to fascinate the 
vulgar eye by those Dioramic illusiens which may be 
called the trickery of their art. The success of the ex- 
periment has fully answered their hopes Though this 
picture does not, from the nature of its plan, admit of the 
astonish'ng deception produced in the Cathedral of Can. 
terbury, by the power of perspective; and in the Valley 
of Sarnen, by the disposition of the light, it possesses, in 
the eye of the artist and connoisseur, beauties perhaps of a 
higher order than any contained in those two celebrated 
performances. ‘Phe massive effect and splendid colouring 
of the tower and castle on the right, the free touching of 
the foreground, the exquisite managen-ent of the light 
generally, and of the reflected light in particular, the 
truth and so‘tness of the sky, the boldness and fidelity of 
the shipping grouped in the centre, the vigour of archie 
tectural outline in the city view, gradually merging into 
the indistinctness of hazy distance ;—in fine, the atmos. 
phere breathing, as it were, a subdued harmony over the 
whole, are each and all evidences of the highest order of 
merit in the artists, and will not fail, we are convinced, 
to delight every intelligent spectator. The introduction 
of a light wreath of smoke, rising from behind some trees 
to the left cf the castle, is a pleasing incident, and is so 
well managed as to attain the object sought, viz. popular 
effect, without marring those beauties (certainly of a much 
higher character) to which we have briefly adverted. 
Since the exhibition of this picture in London, the re- 
putation of the Diorama has been extended by the una. 
nimous approbation which it has excited in Liverpool and 
Manchester. Where the award of public opinion has been 
so unequivocally given, individual panegyric would be 
worse than a waste of words. We shall, therefore, only 
add, that every arrangement has been made by the pro- 
prietors to ensure a succession of pictures by the same 
artists, which it is hoped wil! continue to affoid a rational 
treat to all lovers of the fine arts. 








METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 



































(From the Liverpool Courier.) 

wi oumeter the ose | Phermo-| extrease; state of Kemarks 

at | me meter during |the Wain. at 

noon, morn: moons Naight. | at noon. hoon. 
Oct. | | 

5 [29 64' 55 O| 62 20] 50 0} S.S.E. |Cloudy. 
6 |29 73 53 0} 65 20! 47 OS. /. |\Cloudy. 
7 '29 49 59 O| 56 20; 49 O|W.N W.) Rain. 
8 [29 57 57 20) 60 0; 47 O| S.S.E. |Cloudy. 
9 | 29 67. 56 0) 58 20' 48 0} S.S.W. |Cloudy. 
10/29 92. 63 616220 46 O; S.W. |Fair. 
11 ‘30 17; 61 20; 67 20 54 0! S.W. |Fair. 











Co Correspondents. 


The Birth-day Ode, by /. P. is reserved for our next, beyond 
which it shall not be delayed. 





Tue Rev. Mr. WiLson’s ADDRESS AT THE LIVERPOOL Me 
CHANICS’ ScHuot oF ARTS.—At the request of several friends 


ment. 





SuvutTine up SHops AT RKASONABLE HouRS.—The letter and 
comments on this subject have, for the present week, dis- 
placed some communications prepared in the type. Amongst 
these is the letter of J. 17. 





On THE DISADVANTAGK OF HAVING Poon PARENTS.—The letter 
of J. B. shall be attended to. 


Wetsn Verses.—As a knowledge of Welsh is not one of our 
sundry literary attainments, we donot know what to make 
of the composition of Spiridione, whieh may be good or bad, 
exceptionable or unexceptionable, fur any thing we know 
to the contrary. 


J. S. Nworb’s communication, which was unintentionally mis- 
laid, shall be attended to. 


A Hair Dresser’s \etter is not overlooked. 











_—_______-____ 4 





Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, by 
E. Suitu & Co. 75, Lord-street, Liv 





we shall next week give a place to this interesting docu- 











